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treated in sections of similar character to that of 
those just noticed are the development of Attic 
comedy (V 2) ; literary conditions at Rome in the 
generation after Plautus (VII 1); the permeation of 
Roman society by Greek culture-influences as bearing 
upon the beginning of prose literature at Rome, 
which, unlike the poetical beginnings, sprang not 
from freedmen or outsiders, but from men of old 
Roman tradition, who had held high public offices, 
led Roman armies, and governed peoples (VIII 1) ; 
the development of philological study and writing 
among the Greeks and subsequently, under strong 
Greek influence, among the Romans (VIII 6) ; and 
the development of Latin comedy as a whole 
(IX 1). Such sections as these serve as a back- 
ground into which the more particular topics (indi- 
vidual authors, etc.) are nicely fitted; the individual 
elements in the design are distinctly drawn, but they 
are likewise effectively combined into a coherent 
general pattern. If it be the task of classical phil- 
ology to reconstruct, interpret, and bring vividly 
before us a connected, organic whole, Leo has 
certainly contributed largely to the performance of 
this task in his new book, and particularly so in the 
sections just noticed and others of similar character. 
He has thrown light into dark corners, put flesh upon 
dry bones, and combined details into a clear, vivid, 
connected account of the general movement and 
development. 

A special word must be said about the treatment 
of the relations of the Latin literature to the Greek. 
No other writer has made this important subject so 
plain in all its details, so far as Professor Leo has 
gone. He does this partly in occasional sections 
of a more or less general character, some of which 
have already been noticed (e.g. I 2, III I, VIII 6), 
but also in connection with particular authors. The 
notable thing in all this is that broad general 
statements unsupported by detailed basic facts are 
everywhere avoided, and that there is explicit 
demonstration of (1) what the Greek contributions 
were and (2) how the Romans, while freely adopt- 
ing and adapting from the Greek, yet put their own 
national stamp on all that they took over or devel- 
oped. To take a single example, Lucilius is distinctly 
put — as to subject-matter and tone— in the line of 
descent from the Greek writers who expressed their 
personal feelings and thoughts in verse or prose 
(Hesiod, Archilochus, Hipponax, and other earlier 
writers, and numerous writers of the Hellenistic 
period, such as Callimachus, Phoenix, Machon, and 
Menippus), yet is shown to have developed a literary 
form (Gattung) that is new and quite his own 
(IX 3). 

One can scarcely close a review of Leo's volume 
without a word about its relation to rivals in the 
field, especially Teuffel's and Schanz's books under 



the same title, both of which are now appearing in 
new editions. Leo does not come quite squarely into 
competition with either of these works. Schanz's 
book, with its admirably clear, full, and orderly 
presentation of the subject, taking into account and 
systematically indexing all the important work of 
modern scholars in the field, will doubtless continue 
to be the best hand-book — the book to which the 
student who wishes to orient himself on any particu- 
lar author or topic, or to get- hand-book or biblio- 
graphical information in general, will first turn. 
The new Teuffel (as stated by Kroll in the preface 
to the second volume) frankly abandons the attempt 
to combine literary history and full bibliography, by 
largely cutting down the latter. It will continue 
to be useful, though distinctly less so than Schanz, 
for general hand-book purposes, but more particu- 
larly, perhaps, for its convenient eidographic section 
at the beginning and as a corrective or supplement to 
Schanz. Leo's book, like the new Teuffel, lacks full 
bibliographical data, and its arrangement is perhaps 
not quite so systematic and convenient for hand- 
book purposes as that of either Teuffel or Schanz. 
It is, rather, primarily a book to be read as a 
whole than one to be consulted as an encyclopedia 
or a hand-book. It certainly has its place in one's 
case of reference-books, but it belongs primarily on 
the reading-table. 
Yale University. J. W. D. INGERSOLL. 



Cretan Elements in the Cults and Ritual of Apollo. 
By Mary Hamilton Swindler. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Monographs, Monograph Series, Vol. XIII 
(I9I3)- 

Examining briefly the Cretan boast that their island 
was the home of religion and of the gods, and 
reviewing the various and sundry guesses as to the 
original home and character of Apollo, the author of 
this dissertation passes on to consider the various 
Cretan cults which this god drew into his cult. 

Pythios. — Several important points in regard to the 
cult of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi seem to indicate 
a connection between Crete and Delphi prior to 
Apollo's seizure of the oracle. Traces of a Minoan 
settlement at Pytho indicate early relations: legends 
concerning the founding of the oracle seem to have 
Minoan characteristics, particularly the goats and the 
sacred laurel in the temenos at Delphi; and further 
the fact that Apollo brought from Crete the priests 
who interpreted his oracle points in the same direc- 
tion. 

Delphinios. — The author believes that this word 
is from the root 8e\</>- through Se\(pk, 'belly-fish', and 
that the cult was that of a dolphin god. Cretan 
origin is argued mainly from the localities where 
Apollo Delphinios was worshipped, these places being 
for the most part either Cretan or having Cretan 
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connections. The story in the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo 388 ff., Miss Swindler believes, suggests a 
Cretan origin for the dolphin god who gave to 
Delphi its name. 

Smintheus. — Cretan origin is indicated for this 
cult by the tradition that anlyBoi wa s the Cretan word 
for 'mice' (recent investigators hold that -»6oi is not 
Indo-European) and by the relations between Crete 
and the cult localities, which were notably in Asia 
Minor. 

Amyklaios. — This title of Apollo is derived from 
a place name and it appears in localities in Crete or 
influenced therefrom. At Amyklai in Sparta Apollo 
displaced a non-Greek god Hyakinthos : this name, 
the nature of the cult of Apollo at Amyklai, and the 
representation of the god by a semi-aniconic image 
are taken as evidence that Apollo appropriated a 
Mycenaean (probably Cretan) cult. 

For several other cults such as are indicated by 
the titles Agyieus, Tarrhaios, etc., Cretan origin is 
also maintained. 

Chapter III discusses cathartic elements. Histor- 
ically rites of purification seem to have begun in 
Greece proper in the eighth century, and the cathar- 
tic ritual was particularly associated with chthonian 
powers : in connection with Olympians it showed it- 
self in the cults of Apollo, Zeus, and Dionysus. Crete 
and Delphi were important centers of purification, 
and Epimenides played a large part in the spread of 
these rites from Crete. The legend of Karmanor and 
the story of the founding of the Delphinion at Athens 
seem to give reason for believing that Crete was the 
place whence the cathartic ritual spread. 

Musical elements derived from Crete are discussed 
in Chapter IV. Devotion to music and dancing was 
traditional in the reputation of Crete: there is defin- 
ite evidence that the hyporcheme was native to the 
island and of great antiquity. This was one of the 
earliest musical forms taken over into the ritual of 
Apollo. The conclusion that the nome originated in 
Crete is an inference from the legend of Chryso- 
themis singing it at Delphi : that one division of the 
nome was called S/upaKos connects the nome with that 
oracle prior to Apollo's possession, and so perhaps 
with Crete. According to ancient tradition the 
paean came from Crete, and it seems to have become 
associated with the worship of Apollo at Amyklai, 
Delos and Delphi. 

A brief summary such as the above can indicate 
only vaguely the contents of this dissertation, and of 
course can give no intimation of the amount of 
material presented as evidence. The evidential mat- 
ter is often involved in traditions and the argument 
consists in large part of the accumulation of prob- 
abilities; this hazardous method Miss Swindler has 
used deftly and without claiming the certainty of 
mathematical proof. This is not the last word on 



the relations between Crete and the worship of 
Apollo, but it gathers together many pieces of evi- 
dence which in total have appreciable weight. The 
conclusions Miss Swindler has sought to establish 
will win varying degrees of approval with different 
readers — varying largely in accord with their opinions 
as to the evidential value of traditions — , but all will 
appreciate the careful and temperate mode of pre- 
senting the results of a careful investigation. 
Trinity College. LeRoy Carr Barret. 



Elements of Latin. By Barry C. Smith. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co. (1913). Pp. ix-i-352. 

Of the making of many books there is no end. 
This is also true of First Year Latin books. The 
book before us is very concise ; there is nothing 
superfluous in it, but it is equally true that there is 
nothing omitted that should be included. It follows 
Professor Bennett's idea of developing the forms 
logically and thoroughly before proceeding to the 
study of syntax, and this is done in an orderly and 
systematic way, as will be shown by the fact that 
the Third Declension comes as early as Lesson VII. 

With so many beginners' Latin books on the 
market, it is hard to introduce many new or original 
features; but the Word List for drill at the end of 
the book is one of these; and the arrangement — 
purely a typographical one — of the separate verb- 
forms and shorter sentences for translation in 
columns instead of in lines is admirable. In this 
way the pupils can follow the reciter more readily 
without losing themselves in a welter of type. In 
format the book is very well done, with a clear, open 
page, and plain attractive type with few notes in 
italics or smaller print. I could wish to see in the 
Vocabularies more suggestions as to English deri- 
vatives and a closer connection established throughout 
the book between English and Latin constructions. 
This is a part of our study of Latin that is too 
much neglected : English and Latin should be made 
to help each other. Personally I think it a mistake 
to give special meanings to the subjunctives in the 
paradigm, as Mr. Smith does. Students get an idea 
from this of a stereotyped translation for the 
subjunctive instead of learning that the translation 
of the subjunctive depends on the context. 

There seems to be a slight inconsistency in the 
statement about alterlus. Mr. Smith says of the 
nine pronominal adjectives that the genitive ends in 
ius, except that alter generally has alterlus in 
poetry; he then proceeds to decline it — correctly of 
course — as alterlus. There is no necessity for the 
statement about alterlus. But these are minor mat- 
ters. 

The book is remarkably free from errors. I have 
discovered not a single typographical error or false 
quantity, and this is rather rare in a first edition. 



